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THE DECEMBER 6TH LUNCHEON 


Mr. James G. McDonald, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
F. P. A., will return November 12th, 
from three months in Europe. He 
will make his report at the Saturday 
luncheon to be held December 6th, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. 
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BRITISH CONSERVATIVES 


IN POWER 


} RITISH LABOR was overwhelmingly 

defeated last week in an election which 
returned the Conservatives to power with 
a crushing Parliamentary majority of 205, 
thus insuring their tenure of office in all 
probability for four or five years to come.* 

The reasons for this decisive turnover 
are not far to seek. Labor was in office by 
grace of Liberal tolerance. The joint is- 
sues in which Labor could count on Liberal 
support, however grudging, were played 
to an end. Labor had perforce to come to 
grips with hitherto neglected or unsettled 
problems — housing, unemployment, the 
Russian Treaties. The Left Wing of La- 
bor was pressing for its day in court; and 
the cautious Britishers, appealed to, reg- 
istered their emphatic distrust of what 
they considered radical or unsatisfactory 
remedies. 

Undoubtedly the treaty with Russia, 
with its loan clause—manifestly impossi- 
ble of fulfillment—contributed to Ramsay 
MacDonald’s defeat. His far-reaching 
work in behalf of European peace and re- 
construction, his masterly statesmanship 
at the London Conference, were discounted 
by the resentment at his maladroit hand- 
ling of the Russian negotiations, includ- 
ing the so-called “Red Plot.” 

This amazing development, the last- 
minute sensation of the campaign, is more 
easily recorded than explained. It had its 
origin in a Russian document—genuine or 
fictitious—signed by Zinovieff, head of the 
Third Internationale, which called on Brit- 
ish Communists to organize armed sedi- 
tion in the two branches of the service. 
It was published in the Daily Mail five 


*The final returns were 410 Conservatives (a 
gain of 152), 152 Labor (a loss of 41), 40 Lib- 
erals (a loss of 118), and 13 scattering. Be- 
cause of this decisive defeat, the Labor Min- 
istry resigned at once instead of awaiting the 
reassembling of Parliament on November 18. 


days before election. Just how it found 
its way into the hands of Lord Rother- 
mere is still a burning issue. 

Mr. MacDonald has since explained that 
when the document was received by him 
in Manchester on the 16th he returned it 
to the Foreign Office with a request to 
investigate its authenticity and to pre- 
pare a draft letter of protest to the Rus- 
sians, to be dispatched at once if the pa- 
per proved genuine. He expected the 
amended draft with proofs of the genuine- 
ness of the manifesto to be returned to 
him; but it was forthwith given to the 
press, signed by a permanent official of the 
Foreign Office “in the absence of the Sec- 
retary of State.” The note called the So- 
viet Government sharply to account for 
permitting this propaganda in violation 
of their agreement. 

The Soviet Government, the British 
Communists and Zinovieff himself have 
since declared the document a crude and 
stupid forgery, and have demanded that 
the British withdraw their note and in- 
vestigate the authorship of the “malicious 
fabrication.” The Labor Cabinet has 
since announced that it was impossible to 
decide on its authenticity on the evidence 
before it, adding that the original letter 
“had not been produced or seen by any 
Government department.” Forgery or 
not, the British people quite evidently ac- 
cepted it as genuine, charged it to Labor’s 
dealings with Moscow, and recorded their 
resentment at the polls. As a result, 
the Conservatives will now face the un- 
enviable task of carrying through a for- 
eign policy which will compare favorably 
with the high standards set by the de- 
feated Ramsay MacDonald, and of deal- 
ing positively with domestic problems 
long crying for solution. 


CHRISTINA MERRIMAN. 


Britain vs. Turk 


Y ACCEPTING the difficult task of 

arbitrator in the Turco-British con- 
troversy regarding disposition of the vi- 
layet’ of Mosul and its petroleum resources 
the Council of the League of Nations is 
making a noteworthy contribution to the 
cause of peace in the Near East. In fact, 
five days of the Council’s session at Brus- 
sels have accomplished more toward the 
solution of the knotty problem than a year 
of direct negotiations between the parties 
to the dispute. 


It will be recalled that Article 3 of the 
Treaty of Lausanne, of July 24, 1923, 
specified that: 


The frontier between Turkey and Iraq shall 
be laid down in friendly arrangement be- 
tween Turkey and Great Britain within nine 
months. In the event of no agreement being 
reached between the two Governments within 
the time mentioned, the dispute shall be re- 
ferred to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 


In order to arrive at the “friendly ar- 
rangement” contemplated by the treaty a 
conference was held at Constantinople 
during May and June, 1924, at which Sir 
Percy Cox represented the Labor Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and Fethi Bey, 
President of the Grand National Assembly, 
represented Turkey. Although the spirit 
of the conference was cordial, it was not 
conciliatory. Both sides appeared to make 
demands which went beyond the terms of 
reference of the dispute, and the Turks 
seemed to be suspicious of Sir Percy Cox, 
who has a bad reputation in the Near East 
and who was a none-too-wise choice as a 
representative of Ramsay MacDonald. 
The conference broke up without result. 


The British claims to Mosul, on behalf 
of the Arabs of Iraq, were based upon the 
geographical and economic grounds that 
the vilayet is an integral part of the Mes- 
opotamian valley and that its trade is with 
Bagdad; upon the strategic grounds that 
the northern frontier of Iraq should be 
the mountain barrier of Kurdistan rather 
than the lowlands of the Tigris; upon the 
ethnic grounds that the vilayet is Kurd 
and Arab, opposed to Turkish rule; upon 
the legal grounds of British war-time 
pledges to the Arabs and British responsi- 
bilities, as mandatory, to the League of 
Nations; upon the political grounds of 
“the ample and perfectly valid right of 
conquest.” 


The Turks, on the other hand, maintain 
that the entire vilayet of Mosul is es- 
sentially Turkish in language and Moslem 
in religion; that its historical associations 
have been with Anatolia rather than with 
Mesopotamia; that it is not British by 
right of conquest, inasmuch as the town of 
Mosul was not occupied until after the 
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Mudros Armistice of October, 1918. Back 
of all these processes of reasoning and of 
rationalization, however, is to be found 
the significant fact that the territory in 
question is reputed to possess valuable 
petroleum resources to which a British 
corporation, the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany, holds some prior rights.’ 


After the break-up of the Constanti- 
nople Conference, each side suspected the 
other of attempting to steal a march. It 
looked suspicious to the Turks, for ex- 
ample, when the Constituent Assembly of 
Irag—under most unusual circumstances 
which leave much to be explained—rati- 
fied a pending Anglo-Irak Treaty with the 
reservation that “this Treaty and _ its 
Agreements shall be invalid if Great 
Britain does not protect the right of Iray 
to the vilayet of Mosul in its entirety.” 
Was this a case of the British deliberately 
tying British hands? The Turks, on the 
other hand, were reported to have violated 
their pledge to move no troops in the dis- 
puted area in anticipation of a settlement 
and were accused of having resorted to ob- 
structionist tactics when the Mosul con- 
troversy first came to the attention of the 
League Council in August last. 


Now, happily, through the instrumen- 
tality of the League both British and 
Turks have agreed upon a provisional line 
representing the status quo ante. An im- 
partial commission of three members wil! 
shortly proceed to Mosul to study the 
problem and submit a report upon which 
the Council may base later plans for settle- 
ment of the sovereignty of the vilayet. 
Count Paul Teleky, one of the members of 
the commission is a former Hungarian 
prime minister; Colonel Paulis of Belgium 
has had experience in the Congo; M. Wir- 
sen, the third member, is Swedish minister 
to Rumania. Pending the report of these 
commissioners, the British and Turkish 
Governments have pledged themselves to 
observe the inviolability of the provisional 
frontier and have further pledged them- 
selves to abide by the decision of the Coun- 
cil when rendered. 


One of the most interesting, and per- 
haps the most important, features of the 
League’s arbitration of the Mosul dispute 
is that it marks the entry of Turkey into 
the comity of the European nations in a 
new and very special sense. If the Turk- 
ish Republic continues to show a similar 
praiseworthy willingness to submit its na- 
tionalist claims to impartial adjudication, 
then indeed a new era will have dawned 
in the war-ridden Near East. 


EDWARD MEAD EARLE. 
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tcf. “The Turkish Petroleum Company—a Study in 
Oleaginous Diplomacy,”’ in the Political Science Quarterly, 
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